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THE POLES, THE PROPHETS AND THE PYRAMIDS 











liany of our readers will recollect the late Mr. 
Firth Scott's work: "This Reeling World", which appeared 
in 1931 and which contained many revolutionary ideas in 
relation to the past history of the Earth. We now have 
great pleasure in announcing that the sequel to this work, 
under the above title, will be serialised in ATLANTIS, 
the first instalment appearing in an early issue. 

Although we do not share to the full the ideas of 
the author, fceling that, perhaps, the Hoerbiger Theory 
will offer a more satisfactory explanation in certain 
aspects, we feel that the work is of sufficient inpor- 
tance to be published on its own merits and we are grate- 
ful to Mrs. Firth Scott for giving us the possibility of 
so doing. 

The concluding chapters of “Lost Atlantis" which 
appear in the present and next issues will in due course be 
followed by further notes on the writings of G.I. Bryant 
as space permits. 





THE GREAT IDOL OF TIAHUANACO 
By E.H. Nutter 








The Sun Gate of Kalasasaya is not the only calend- 
rical carving which has been discovered at Tiahuanaco. 

A meander frieze very similar to that on the Sun Gate 
was Giscovered at Puma-Punku about a mile away, the only 
real differences being that the meander was adorned with 
Fish Heads instead of Condor Heads and that the Haloed 
Heads had only 16 symbols as opposed to 24. Sesides 
this a "First Tvelfth" carving was discovered at Llojeta 
(Le Paz) with similar accent on Fish Heads. 

On earlier statues discovered at Tiahuanaco there 
were many calendrical indications, but unfortunately 
most of these are so weathered that most of the glyphs 
are missing and, failing this, they have been cestroyed 
and cven blovm up by the natives under the impression 
that they contained gold. 
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There is, however, one gigantic Idol, known locally 
as Pachimama, about 20 feet hich by 5 feet square and 
weighing some 20 tons, which was discovered in 1932 by 
Dr. Wendel Bennett and Professor Arthur Posnansky. 

It was lying on its back in a First Period Temple not 
far cast of Kalasasaya and undoubtedly first carved 
during that perioG. Subscqucntly it was cecorated all 
over with symbols of the Classic Period, which are in 
inost cases not unlike those on the Sun Gatc. 

From the general arrangeient of the symbols it is 
obvious that the Idol was used as a Calendcr, though, 
due to the large number of Fish Heads used, onc with 
emphasis on the Satcllitc. 

The Gesign is centred on the back of the Idol, 
which is why most of it is so well preserved, and the 
thing that inmediatcly strikes the eye is the Belt, 
which is in the form of a iicancecr decoratcd with Fish 
Heads and enclosing 10 "Knots" with Fish or Condor Heads 
sprouting from them, instcad of Halocé Faces. Over the 
centre of the Mcander is a “First Tvelfth" Figure on an 
"Earth" Pedestal, with many Fish Head symbols and only 
17 symbols in its Halo. 

Above the Figurc there arc two Halocd Heacs side 
by side, standing on “Garth Pedestels, with 24 sy:ibols 
in the Haloes, while on cach side there are smaller 
Halocd Faces with 9 symbols cach. 

As on the Sun Gatc, the above foruis tho central 
group and the main part of the Calendar and flanking 
it there are three groups of Running Tiingced Figures, 
three in cach group on body and shoulccrs and two in 
each group on the arms. There cre also 7 more Winged 
Figures round the brin of the Hat, although there were 
probably two more originally, vihich have now weathered 
awaye Most of these ‘Jinged Firsures are very similar to 


those on the Sum Gate — little runing men and “anthropo- 


condors", but some arc very diffcrent. Tivo on the Hat 


look rather like fat pigs with curly snouts and very long 


rolicd up tails, but they have no mouths and may ro- 
present some prehistoric form of fnt-cater. Tivo others 
in the lowest group are fierce quadrupeds with branching 


tails, whose snouts are vaguely reminiscent of a rhinoceros. 
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The Skirt of the Idol is decorated with Disks and 
is badly weathered towards the bottom, so that the 
original nuiber Disks can only be surmised. 

The Crovm consists of 8 stalks, which originally 
terminated with symbols, of which only one, 2a Condor 
Head, remains. 

Besides the above there are many other symbols on 
the cnds of Hair Braids, on the shoulders, etce, a 
Vase decorated with symbols in the right hand and a 
Device in the left hand. And finally there are numerous 
"Sprouting Knots" which appear to control the groups 
of Winged Figures. 

From the above description it will be seen that 
the main differences from the Sun Gate are:- 

1. The “Sprouting Knots" in the Mcander. 

2. Only 10 openings in the Meander. 

3. Mcander decorated with Fish Heads. 

4. The general emphasis on Fish Heads. 

There are also several symbols not present on 
the Sun Gate (and vice-versa), @.g.:- 


"Feathers" & ¢ 
"Tineed Tails" wy NW 


"Pish(facing)" & 


"Bun Crosscs" [+] 


& preliminary investigation has revealed the 
following data, although these may have to be modified 
owing to crrors in Posnansky's diagram and the indist- 
inctness of the photographs studies. 

1. The total number of symbols on the Idol, leaving 
out those on the Winged Figures and assuming 8 on the 


3 i the Hat, appears to be 425. (c.f. 447 on Sun 
Gate 
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2. The numbcr of symbols connected with the "First 
Tvelfth" and the Meander Belt, leaving out the Halo, 
appears to be 137. (cef. 157 on Sun Gate.) Hers I have 
considered the "Knots", some simall Circles, the “Bun 
Crosses" and the doubtful "fish(facing)" as "Non- 
numerical". 

3. There are 177 Disks visible on the Skirt, but 
it is obvious from photozraphs that there were many morc. 
From a close study, it would appear that there were 4 or 
5 extra rows, which would increase the total to beotvccn 
270 anc 290. 

4. There are 14 Braids of Hair on the Idol, cach 
terminating with a Condor's Head end each "Plait" 
represented by a chevron. There are 336 chevrons on 11 
Braids visible in a large photogrenh of the back. 

5. There are 26 Winged Figures, if we assume 2 are 
missing from the Hat. 

If, as with the Sun Gate, (1) above indicctes the 
Lunations per Year and (2) indicates Apparent Lunations, 
the number of Days in’the Year would be 288, © very 
reasonable nuizber for an olcer Calencar. It is par- 
ticularly unfortunate therefore that there are so many 
Disks missing on the Skirt as they almost certainly 
represented the Days in the Year and this roulc have 
been an invaluable check on other calculations. 
Posnansky, who had tne advantage of being able to study 
the Idol at close quarters, cstimated that there were 
Only 5 Disks missing, but he was nov a follover of 
Hoerbiscr and did this in order to bring the tctal to 
1482 ond thus, by counting cach Disk twice, obtain a 364 
Gey yeare There were certainly more than 5 missing 
Disks, but only a carcful study of rubbings ana really 
good photographs will make a reliable approximation 
possible. 

If, as on the Sun Gate, practically cvery linc his 
a Significance, it is possible that the cicvrons on the 
Braids of Hair had a meaning. It is 2 pity the 
Posnansky's excellent diagram is inaccurate here, because 
it is probable that the chevrons on the Braids invisible 
in the photograph vould bring the total very near to 425, 
the possible nuwaber of Lunations. 
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On the Sun Gate the lateral Winged Figures shew, 
enong other things, the number of “Hours” in the Day 
and this might be the case with the Idol. But their 
scattered arrangement makes this unlikely, apart from 
the fact that there were more likely to be some 28 
hours, if the "Hour" was the time of translation of 
the Satellite's Disk. It is therefore possible that 
the Hair Braids may have represented daylight hours. 

The above are only amatcur attempts, but Mr. Ailan, 
Who has done such brilliant work on the detailed 
analysis of the Sun Gate Calendar (which will be scen 
when “The Tiahuanaco Calendar" is published) has also 
been hard at work on the Idol. He confirms my estimate 
of a 288 day year, and thinks that 425 is a rcasonablec 
figure for the Lunations. He has also discovered that 
there was an eclipse cycle of 283 Lunations in 192 days, 
which accounts for the fact that “Twelfths" could not 
be shewn on the Mcander. 

I fcel that the results summarised in this article, 
small and tentative though they may be, are distinctly 
encourafing and I am led to hope that many of the Idol's 
carvings wrill eventually yield their secret, even if 
the missing portions render complete analysis impossible. 
I think enough has already emerged to shew that only a 
solution based on Hoerbiger is possible and thus it will 
kill once end for all the charge by opponents of the 
Thcory that the solution of the Sun Gate Calendar is 
just a “coincidence” and that “with ingenuity" an 
alternative solution can be found. More, it will be 
a grcat step forward towards the proof of the Hocrbigor 
Theory itself. 

May we wish Mr. Allan all luck in his continued 
investigations. 


Bibliography 
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THz CULT OF THE BULL 
By Vera Howe 











Vorship or Sacrifice 





Bricfly secking the cult of the Bull in Europe and 
beyond, investigntions appear to fall into two categorics 
e) bull worship, b) bull sacrifice. . 

Geographically the line scems to rm from cncicnt 
Assyria and Babylon across furope to tie British Isles. 
There arc well iknoim Assyrian stone sculptures of 
cherubic human—heacGed bulls. At the coors anc cntrances 
of royal palaces, toemples ana public buildings, winged 
human~headead stone figures of bulls cand iions were 
frequently placed to protcct the royal pathvay anc to 
repel enemies. There is a remarkable sculpture, a 
fragaent of a bas-relicf, now in the Louvre Huscum which 
cane from the ruins of the palace of Gudea (an carly 
Babylonian king, circa B.C. 2600.) at Tcll-Loh in 8S. 
Chaldea, on it can be secn the carlicst musical instru= 
ments, the harp, pipe anc cyidbals, a scatec Pigure plays 
the harp on-the basc of which there is the imvagc of a bull. 

Again froin the itiacdle East there is the story of 
Aeron (1) who fashioned «a golden calf (no coubt a bull 
calf) mede from the inoltcn gold of the people's earrings. 
When fashionec, an-aitar was built before it and the 
people offercé sacrivice and burnt-offcrings to it ana 
said, “fhese be thy gods O Isracl". ‘shen Moses returned 
rroma Mount Sinei, he found all the pconle cancing naked 
before ite nother Biblo tale tells of the sme a oS 
who had ea calf which they worshipped. King Jeroboan (1 
built a pair of goldcn calves, the sacred. bcasts of the 
g0d Atabyrius who had brousht Isracl out of agypt, the 
people vere told to worship thom and burnt-offcrings 
were made..but other Bible tcolcs of this kinc woulda sccm 
to’come under category b) for vc read in the Psalms (1) 
that the blood of bullocks was offcreé. for sacririce and 
again there arc similar refcrciccs to the saac thing in 
Hebrews (1) and Isaich (1). 

&t the palace of Knossos in GUretc where there is 
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cvidence of bull worship, the famous bull frescoes are 
well known and the animal seems to have been used for 
physical fitness displays by acrobats and athletes. In 
Crete the bull appears to have bcen sacrificed as well 
as worshipped at one period. Nonnus explains the shift 
from the goat to the bull sacrifice by saying that 
Dionysius, a horned infant, who was also said to have 
had a bull's foot, was torn to pieces by the Titans 
after he had raced through all his changes of shape 
which included a bull. Atabyrius like Dionysius had 
the power to transform himself into any form and in his 
Shrine at Rhoces brass bulls were dedicated to hin, 
Similar brazen bulls were made by Dacdalus for King 
Minos of Crete (2). 

AMongst the ruins of Eluysius near Athens there is 
& broken stonc cado lying on the ground on which various 
objects are repeated in succession, amongst them bulls’ 
horns which are placed next to the sheaf of corn. 

4t a recent exhibition in London (February 1955) 
of ancient figurines dug up in Sardinia therc were some 
miniature figures of bulls. 

In Spain, bull-fighting was brought from Thrace to 
Roine by the Empcror Claudius who introduced it into 
Spein where it has now become a national sport. 

In the Basque provinces the bull was certainly 
looked upon as a fertility symbol, this fertility cult 
still lingers on at the Midsummer's Eve fcstivities 
in the Basque country where the arrival of the ‘bull 
of firc’ at midnight is eagerly awaited. The bull of 
the present day is of course a piece of mumuacry. 

In a cave painting in the Dorgogne there is a 
"bull-man' who is dancing and playing some kind of a 
musical instrument. In speaking of cave paintings in 
passing one might mention the Bushman cave paintings 
in Domboshawa, Southern Rhodesia, in which the death 
of a king is shown and a huge bison bull is present. 

From the continent of Europe the trail leads on 
to the British Isles. In the Mithraic cult bulls were 
sacrificed to the god (the Persian Mithras was caton 
in bull form). With the advent of the Roman Legions 
the Mithraic cult appears to have extended from Persia 
to London! Recently found in London is the Mithraic 
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temple. "Mithras, God of the midnight, here where the 
great bull dics, 
Look on thy children in darkness, O take our 
sacrifice."(3) 
Hymn of the XXX. Legion. AD.350. 

The cult of the bull was also established in Wales 
et an early date, and the ‘Bull of Conflict’ from the 
b2eek Book of Carmarthen', seems to have been a sacred 

itle. 

In Ireland in the time of the culture hero, 
Cuchulain, the royal bull-cult was well established. 
Cuchulain's destiny was bound up with that of a brow 
bull calf. The central episode in the Cuchulain saga 
is the ‘war of the Bulls’. () 

4. relevant date is the passage of the sun from 
Taurus to Aries in BC.2550. 


Bibliosraphy 
(1) The Bible. Bxo0d.32., Hosea 8.5—6., 1 Kings. 12.38, 
Pse 512619-, Hobe. 9.1356, Isaiah 1. 11. 
Az} Robert Graves. 'Yhite Goddess’. 
4) Kipling. «a Song to Mithras. Hymm of the XAX. Legion. 
A.D. 350. (from collected pocias.) 
(4) Robert Graves. ‘ivhite Goddess’. 











LOST ATLANTIS 
By Egerton Sykes and G.I. Bryant | 








Chepter Bight (continucd) 


"Such was the vast power", says Critias the Younger, 
"which the god Poscidon vested in the lost island of 
itlantis: and this he afterwards directed against our 
land, athens, on the following pretcxt, as tradition 
tells. For many generations, as long as the divine 
nature remained in them, they were obedient to the laws 
and well-inclincc towards the deitics, who were their 
kinsmen. They despised everything but virtue, not caring 
for their present state of life and thinking lightly of 
the owmership of gold and other property, which scemed 
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only a burden to them. But they, bcing unable to bear 
their fortune, became unseemly: and to those who could 
sec they began to appear base and had lost the faircst 
of their gifts. Zeus, the God of Gods, who rules with 
law and is able to see into such things, percciving that 
en honourable race was in a iiost wretched condition, and 
designing to inflict punishment on thei, that they might 
be chastened and improved, colicctea all the deitics into 
his most holy habitation, which bcing placed in the centre 
of the world secs all things derived from gencration. t 
And when he had called them together he spoke thus:—" 

And here all the cxtant codices of Plato's Dialogues N 
on this subject end abruptly. The conclusion scems to 
have been lost, if Plato cver lived to writo it. 

From the foregoing we sce, in the first place, that 
after he had settlcd on the islanc of sétlantis and 
founded an empire there, Poseicon himsclf was held by the 
Hellenes to be responsible for the invasion of Europe, 
wherein “our land", dthens, was the scat of authority, 
according to the tcstinony of the Saitic pricst of Egypt. 
Now, if apart from any personal anc historical existence 
Poscidon vas regarded as symbolical of watcr and thus as 
its ruler, we may look on the invasion iaentioncc above 
from two complctely diffcrent yct closcly conncctcd 
points of vicw. It stlantis was gradually overwhelncd 
and destroyed by an increasing volunc of waters, icc- 
flocs ana icerficlas coming frou the north, or, more 
corrcctly, the north-cast, we should naturally cxpect the 
people in the northern ressions of the islana to reccive 
the first intimations of the coming: cisastcr, cnc thu | 
either to move further south on the island or to cscape 
by ship to regions of Europe which were not affcctca: 
the further south or south-cast they lay, the safer they 
would bc considered. It will be recollccted that the 
Meropes at first ventured into the Hypoborean lands, but 
rapidly left them again, probably on account of the in- 
creasingly arctic charactcr these lancs were devcloping. 
Then they Gescendcd on the French, Spanish and other 
south-—coastal regions and overmnovered thom by forces of 
nusbers. The northern island—home they had been forced 
to abandon must have lain out in the /tlantic and 
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terminated, as we have suggested, in the peninsula of 
Lyonesse, or south-western Britain. This pcninsula 
being higher then the rest of the northern coast of 
Atlantis survived the catastrophe although terribly 
devastated by the glacial epoch and an outburst of 
activity from the volcanoes still lying below the strata 
of stone bencath Bath and its surroundings, Comyns 
Beaumont suggests that in these primeval days an 
enormous meteor was attracted by the vast volcano on the 
Site of Central Bath and fell into the crater, driving 
it downwards into the bowels of the carth. . He considers 
that the capital city of stlantis was situated in this 
very neighbourhood until overwhelmed by 2 combination 
of flood, carthquake and volcanic activity. In a later 
book this writer has identified the British Isles 
generally with Atlantis. (73) 

The Atlanteans, it will be noted, are, like the 
Greeks, given a divine origin, but on falling away from 
their pristine virtue are visited by the anger of the 
gocse Although Poscidon was the deity chiefly adored 
on the island, when the climax camc it was Zeus who 
intervened and called a council of the gods. Here 
sentence was pronounced and it was Poseidon who had. to 
carry it out. At one fell blow of his trident he per— 
formcd his task, destroying his own island of Atlantis 
in one day and night of rain. 


Bibliography 
73 Beauiont, Comyns: Riddle of the Earth, London 1925. 


Riddle of Prehistoric Britain, 


London 1946. 
(This writer also used the name of “Appian ‘iay"). 








| Chapter Nine | 





We have thus worked through the whole of Plato's 
story. Many writcrs look upon it merely as a beautiful 
fable composed by Solon of Athens to please his country- 
mene There is, however, much evidence that it is a 
historical account, overlaid to some extent by fable 
and allegory by the wonder-loving Greeks but cssentially 
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true. We cannot casily detcrine whether the capital 

of the islanc cimire was the city rcforrcd to as Machimos 
the Warlike by the satyr Silcnus in his nerrative to 

King Midas of Phrygia. But what we know of the lost city 
corresponds in so many ways with whet is recor¢cd of 
Carthage, founded not carlicr than 869 BC by Quecn Dido 
and her fcllowercfugecs froin Tyre, thet thore really 
seems evidence that those Tyricans who arc said to have 
settlcd at nearby Utica some 287 years carlicr must 
somehow have reccivec accounts or cven plans of the 
itlantean city thet cven then had long been lost. These 
Tyrians woulc have placce their imovl¢ccre at the service , 
or the cxiled queen when she began buildings her new city. 

One writer on the subject of Atlantis has sugrcstecd 
that Plato's story was really bascd on the invasion of 
Grecce by the Persians wnder Xcrxcs about 485 B.C. when 
the Persians were discomfitcd by their weaker opponents’ 
But we are too dcfinitcly told that the ..tlentean foe 
cae from the west, boyond the Pillars of Heracles, for 
any such confusion to be possible. 

There arc of course some discrepancics which may 
well have crept in in the time that clapscd bct-r;cen 
Solon's first hearing the story end its passing: on to 
the ensuing apes. .Wc reac, for instancc, that "on the 
Side towards the sca cnd in the centre of the whole 
islanc there was mountain upon ihich the ccity Poseidon 
operated as with a lathe" and founcee the tcit~le and the 
surrounding: city which later becaiic the metropolis of 
King itlese Now, wiless the inncrrmost islanc of all be 
referrca to, we rect with « Ciserepancy at once, for the 
whole islanc was of an cnorous size, the plain alone | 
thet surroundca the capital to the north, vost and south 
having an areca of sixty—five thousand square siilecs. 

This temple cannot have becn built in the centre of the 
whole island, for we arc later told that the canal join- 
ing the watcr zones around it to tho sca was only six or 
seven miles long. There is cvicerntly somc confusion of 
terms hore, but we loarn, ot my ratc, that a hill of 
some magnitude was partially lcvellcd anc. yet left as a 
kind of citadel ovcrlooking the city proper, beyond which 
the plain extcndec in all directions as rar as the 
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Slopes of the mountains to the north and north-west. 

We are tolc that a ditch or canal was excavated 
and “carricd round the whole of the plain”. i. part of 
this canal has already been identified in North Africa 
by Me Rutot (72) of Burssels with a semicircle formed 
by the bend of the river Sus (see mep on page 135, 
itlantis Vol. 8 No. 1) and if this were so this river 
must have separated the city of Atlantis from the shores 
of north-west Africa on its castern side - not, however, 
as a canal where it entered the sea but widening as an 
estuary into the j.tlantic Ocean. <A more southerly river 
might better fit the description: and this is the River 
Draha, whose semicircular bend may have formed the 
boundary between the south-eastern shores and cliffs of 
atlantis and the mainland of Africa. 

ve must constantly bear in mind that Plato's story 
is a synopsis, covering the origin, rise and destruction 
of the continent, and there is reason to believe that 
the sinking of the continent was also a gradual proccss 
covering centurics if not thousands of ycars. For 
ceological reasons we consider that the earliest portions 
of Atlentis to disappear were its most northerly regions. 
These were in turn followed by the western and southern 
parts and finally there was the cestruction of the east, 
with the metropolis and the more northern royal capitals 
which we nov term Lisbon, Cadiz and Bath. The metropolis 
was destroyed by the combined onslaught of the watcrs 
of the itlantic and the Sahara Sea. ind when the latter 
mass of wetcr at some later epoch poured out into the 
itlentic on its western side and the Gulf of Tripoli, 
or rather Gebes, on its north, the capital of King 4tlas 
was left —- not high and dry, but buricd in the sandy 
bed of the Sahara Seca. This assumption meshes in with 
the Hoerbiger Theory. 

Now, to sum up the results of the enquiry. From 
the narrative we have rcad we can conclude that the 
originel island—continent must have extended from the 
western cdge of the Dolphin Ridge, or rather, of the 
then Sargasso Seca, right across the Atlantic in an 
castcrly direction to include the country around Lisbon, 
and the south eastern shore of Portugal as fer as the 
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Monichque Mountains, and extending south-castwards arein 
to take in the county of Cadiz, end then falling off 
again to the south—vest by west across the Atlantic 
waters, thus facing the Pillars of Heracles -— which, how- 
ever, we do not consicer existcd as a strait in the 
earliest ages of étlantecan history - and then reaching 
into our present continent of ifrica as far as the feet 
of the most southerly /tlas range, not many miles east by 
south of Iyni, then running south-cast. away into the 
atlantic, with a narrow channel botwecn the island proper 
ond the opposite coast of Senegal and Scncpnisbia. Beyond 
our knowing that Central ijgcrica and some parts of South 
isicrica wore politically but never gcorpraphically linked 
with itlantis, we can only conjecture as to the westcrn, 
northern and southern limits of the island. Solon inin- 
self remarks that "this island was the way to other 
islands": and these islands could only have bcen the 
antillean archipcligo of the iWest Indics. ivc have also 
already suggested that the north-castern angle of the 
island was cormposcd of the present British peninsulc of 
Cornwall, Devon and Somersct. It vrould scocia that at the 
equator the island was narrow and, as Solon said, trendea 
trom north to south. 

#t some cpoch in uitlantcan history, but whon end for 
how long it is difficult to ascertain, north—cst 4frica 
was an island, or aliost so, scnaratcd into tivo parts, 
the castorly one bcing co:zposea of castcrn liorocco, 
flgicrs and Tunis, with the westcrn Meditecrrancan washing 
it on the north, Lake Tritonitis on the cast, and the 
Sahara Sea on its south, scparated by a rather narrow 
strip of sandy territory —- unless it was an artificially 
raised dan — and on its west facing what is now westcrn 
Morocco, with the River Sus running between. fnd the 
westerly region at that far-off cpoch was the most in- 
portant division of the island—contincnt of J.tlantis. 

It may here be remarked that several of the ancicnt 
georcraphers refer to an island of atlantis, but as by 
then Atlantis had long since vanished, somo other island 
or island group must have been meant: and the largest 
existing at the time of these compilations were the 
British Isles. 
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Now it is certain that thousands of years rust have 
clapsed before Atlantis developed into a strong, populous 
eiapire able to send colonists or invaders to the other 
continents then existing. Mr. Lewis Spence, (75) has 
ergued very powerfully for three waves of invading or 
colonising swarms from Atlantis into Europe. Tho first 
to come were the Cro-Magnons or Aurignacians, who came 
by land. They were a race who had tools of bone, horn 
and flint, were killers of animals, could carve and grave 
in a fashion, and were cocval with the horse, mammoth, 
bison or aurochs, deer, bear, etc, about 23,000 B.C. 

The second sivarm consisted of the Magdalcnians, who had 
a far higher culture, used paints, and were fishers 

whose bone hooks suggest to us that they caught fairly. 
large fish. They came about 14,000 B.C. The third wave 
appeared in France and Spain about 8,000 B.C. They were 
the Azilian Tarcenoisians. They still uscd flint anc had 
fish-hooks of stone. These neolithic people had boats 
and were evidently accustomed to the seca. Finally, ac- 
cording to lr. Spence, came the Iberians who at 

first scttled in the /.tlas region of /frica and after 

751 BeC. became known to the Romans as itlanteans, and 
were neolithic in culture. And as Iberica is one of the 
encient nanes of the Spanish peninsula it is evident that 
these Iberians either entered Spain from Morocco or else 
were driven out of Spain into ifrica, where they scttlicd. 
This, however, is very uncertain as the records are 
conflicting. 

Mr. Speiuce concludes his work by comparing the 
general culture and civilisation of the itlantcans of 
the epoch immediately preceding the final catastrophe 
with that of the Mexicans and other Central simeoerican 
peoples at the time of their discovery by the Spanish. 
But Plato's description of the system of docks and 
canals and landc-zones of the city-citadel hardly agrec 
with Mr. Spence's idea of the. late atlantean civilisa- 
tion as neolithic. ‘ve find mechanics, carpentcrs, 
sculptors anc masons: we read of triremes, the management 
of which requires considerable experience and training: 
horses are evidently used as draught—beasts as well as 
for racing, although the Greeks claim that their king 
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zrechthonous invented the chariot as late as 930 B.C. 
The smelting of ores, working in metals, casting of 
sheets of metal, all this is far from neolithic in 
character and suggests a far later cpoch, unless here 
and there in hunan pAistory a race represses: but in that 
case it is unlikely they would continue to cut stone into 
shape to make buildings. imd we notice, too, that the 
three waves of emiprants consicercd by hire Spence to 
come from jtlantis are all arcs bchind the stlenteans in 
cult and civilisation: it coes not indced appear as if 
any of thom had discovered the art of writing although 
they were skilled in pictorial represcntation. 
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| BOOKS by Critias | 


La Mechanique du Globe et sa Structure, Vol. 1, La Mechanique Exter~ 
ieur ~ La Theorie des Marees, by Michel Nahas. Paris 1954. 186 pp. 

To your critic it has always seemed that the principles of cel- 
estial mechanics would eventually turn out to be far less complicated 
than was generally assumed, if only for the reason that all the im- 
portant things in our existence work according to simple laws, the 
complications are the factors which we, ourselves, introduce. 

The author of this important work has evolved a theory of tides, 
gravitation, lunar attraction, etc, which has the merit of being not 
only straightforward but also relatively simple to understand. It is 
therefore scarcely a cause for surprise that his ideas have been cold 
shouldered by the official world in Trance, preoccupied as it is with 
other and doubtless more important questions. 

The implications of the theory are so wide that it seems a pity 
that M, Nahas never managed tc meet Herr Hoerbiger, as it would have 
been a most invigorating experience. 

One of the more important theories enunciated is that of the 
gravitating centre, as given below: 

"1. Every celestial body moving in space around a centre of 
gravitation possesses, apart from its ovm centre of gravity, a gra- 
vitating centre tracing the ideal orbit in which there is equilibrium 
between the radial gravitational and centrifugal forces which pull 
its various clements in opposite directions. The curved surface 
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containing this crbit, normal in shape and having as its centre or 
heart the gravitational centre, divides the said body into two hemis- 
pheres (unequal spherical zones), one inside and the other outside 
the orbit in question, 

"2, When the radius of the centre of gravity of the external 
hemisphere is larger than that of the internal hemisphere, the centre 
of gravity of the body coincides with its gravitating centre, or 
else it is to be found within the orbit between it and the centre of 
gravitation, 

"3. When the radius of the centre of gravity of the external 
hemisphere is smaller, equal, or only slightly larger than the radius 
of the internal hemisphere, the centre of gravity of the body is 
placed outside the orbit, past the gravitating centre. 

"). When in its eliptical orbit the gravitating centre approaches 
the centre of gravitation, the centre of gravity of the body moves 
away from it and vice versa. 

"5. When the centre of gravity is outside the orbit it is con- 
stantly pressed by both centripetal and centrifugal radial orbital 
forces, applied by the centres of gravity of both its internal and 
external hemispheres, to maintain itself on the vector radius cor~ 
responding to the point of the orbit occupied by the gravitating 
centre. These forces determine mainly, in non rotating bodies, their 
rotation around an axis passing through the gravitating centre in a 
period equalling and synchronised with that of their revolution around 
the centre of gravitation and, in consequence, in the eliptical move- 
ment, the longitudinal and physical limitations of these bodies. On 
the othcr hand, in bodies turning around a main axis passing through 
their centre of gravity and inclined on the plane of the orbit, they 
only determinc the gyroscopic precession of the said axis." 

The implications of the above theory will immcdiatcly be ap- 
parent to anybody who has the smallest acquaintance with celestial 
mechanics, and in its workings out might be found the solution of 
the problem of three moving bodies which has so far proved insoluble. 


Built Before The Flood. In a recent issue we observed, with some 
regret, that there appeared to be no immediate prospect of a second 
edition of this interesting work on the Tiahuanaco Calendar being 
republished, 

We have now, however, heard from Mr. H.S. Bellamy who advises us 
that although ‘Built before the Flood' is not being republished, 
Messrs. Faber and Faber are publishing at the end of 1955 a new work, 
under the joint names of H.S. Bellamy and P. Allen, provisionally 
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entitled "The Tiahuanaco Calendar" which will be about three times 
the size of the first work and will have numerous diagrams and tables. 

The price is not yct fixed but should be about £2.12.0. or 
28.00 post free. 

Readers will realise that the publication of this work is a major 
event in investigations of the pre history of the Americas, and should 
therefore be prepared to give the production their fullest support, by 
placing orders as soon as possible so that the publishers and the 
distributors may have an idca of what the demand is likely te be, 


Lumiere sur L'Atlantide by Dr. Mir-Emile Chaouat, Marscillcs, 1954. 

The author considers that Platos account of Atlantis referred 
to months when he said years, which would bring the date from roughly 
11,000 BC to 1400 BC, the time of the dcluge of Ducalion,. 

He makes an interesting point that thc Goddcss Athcna may have 
been an alternative spelling of Neith the patron of Sais, in that 
Neith was called Ha-Tcn—Ha or Athcne by the Greeks. He also shows 
that the Saharah Sea had a port, Cconre, on the occan, and that in 
the centre of this vast lake was the island where "Tin-Hana" or 
Athena diced. This was the lady whose remains were discovered about 
1932 by Count Byron de Prorok and brought to London, 

It must be admitted that the protagonists of the North African 
Atlantis are on fairly firm ground in that they have actual physical 
remains on which to draw and which can still be inspected, But that 
docs not shake your critic's hope that within a few years at most, 
when we-can use underwatcr television for rescarch purposes, it will 
be possible to actually sec the vast cities of the Atlantean island 
under the waters cf the Atlantic. 

However, Dr. Chaouart, in the 21 pages of his monograph has 
made out an excellent case, soberly stated and not overburdencd with 
rhctoric. 





A L'dssaut de l'dAtlantide. L. Massicra & Yves wondct. Paris 1954. 

This brochure of 32 pages applics the technique of the strip 
cartoon to a story of a present day ATLANTIS, which reappears be- 
tween the Old and the New Worlds as the result of an asteroid collid- 
ing with the earth. The idea is excellent but the execution leaves 
much to be desired, the drawings being below the level one might 
reasonably anticipate. 
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